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Our Consumer Interests 


Consumers face a new and difficult situation. The spending of an amount equivalent to one half the 
income of all the people for war production means that civilian supplies of many commodities will be 
greatly reduced. Consumers must learn a new vocabulary, and become accustomed to drastic priori- 


ties, rationing, and wide use of substitutes. 


What interest have consumers in governmental price 


control? What can consumers do voluntarily to assure themselves of quality and fair prices? 


“The Average American Consumer” 


Professor Colston E. Warne, of Amherst College, presi- 
dent of Consumers Union, New York, an organization 
reporting tests of numerous products, gave in popular 
terms the prospect of the “average American family” based 
on studies made by the Union, in a statement for the 
United Press, January 4, 1942. The typical family has 
available better jobs and more money than a few years 
ago. But the average American consumer is also con- 
fronted by high prices and relatively few consumer goods. 
“He can pay his money but he can’t take his choice.” For 
most consumers, says Professor Warne, there is little 
cause for cheer in a super-boom in jobs and production. 

The prospect is one of reduced standards of living all 
around. Taxes will considerably affect family living. More 
money must now go for food and rent, leaving less margin 
for all other expenditures. Large numbers of families will 
probably live in smaller houses, buy less milk and fewer 
eggs, wear patched clothes, and play “parlor games” in- 
stead of going out for commercial recreation. 


Price Control 


In June, 1941, President Roosevelt asked for price 
control legislation. The Office of Price Administration 
(OPA) functioned from July on by executive order, until 
legislation could be enacted. It has been said that Congress 
never approached a task more reluctantly. After long 
hearings and a long legislative battle, a law was passed on 
January 27, 1942. Congress was hesitant in the face of 
an almost universal recognition that some measure of price 
control had become inevitable. 

Governmental price controls are generally deemed nec- 
essary for the purpose of moderating the costs of the 
purchases by the government itself. They are also one 
device to prevent an unduly high price level caused by 
demands of civilian consumers for available supplies. Dur- 
ing the World War of 1914-18, the cost of living in the 
United States increased by 100 per cent, accompanied by 
hardship for large numbers of families, and followed by 
difficult readjustments after the War. 

On December 3, 1941, Leon Henderson, the Federal 
Price Administrator, stated that the cost of living had 
advanced 11 per cent since September, 1939, and that 


recent advances had been at the rate of one and a half per 
cent a month. 

Persons with relatively low incomes, and people with 
moderate but “fixed” incomes, suffer particularly from 
rapid increases of prices. Professional people, and all the 
“middle classes,” are especially concerned about price 
levels because frequently their own incomes do not ad- 
vance, or cannot be advanced, to meet mounting costs of 
needed goods. 

The price control measure (H.R. 5990) ran into blocs, 
of which the farm bloc was the most conspicuous. In Con- 
gress there was also frequent discussion of inclusion of 
the power to establish ceilings for wages. Here the “labor 
bloc” resisted. Administration opinion, voiced by Mr. 
Henderson, was that if wage control was to be attempted 
it should be handled by another agency and by separate 
legislation. This opinion soon prevailed. The relation of 
the farm bloc to the measure was a much more complicated 
matter. Spokesmen for farm interests in Congress suc- 
ceeded in establishing ceilings for farm prices far higher 
than any of the previous goals sought by organized agri- 
culture. “Parity,” or the purchasing power of farm prod- 
ucts during 1910-14, was recognized as the objective by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933. “Beyond par- 
ity” was apparently the slogan of some, but by no means 
all, farm organizations during the price control debate. It 
appears that certain senators and congressmen were more 
zealous in this fight than Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials and officers of farm organizations generally. 

The ceilings authorized for farm prices, described in the 
next section, drew criticism from President Roosevelt 
when he signed the bill. President Roosevelt has also 
stated that he did not believe farm people wished to be 
responsible for starting a harmful upward spiral of prices 
which would create great problems for all economic 
groups. He indicated that the large supplies of farm 
products held by government agencies would be trans- 
ferred by them to defense agencies directly if necessary, 
and thus influence and stabilize farm prices. An unusual 
situation has now been created. The President and Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wickard have indicated in their 
latest statements that they will strive to keep farm prices 
around parity, where they have been on the average for 
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some months. Thus these officials are striving to maintain 
ceilings lower than those authorized in the act. 

In an early issue, we plan to deal comprehensively with 
the agricultural situation in wartime. 

As enacted, the measure grants powers over prices of 
commodities generally, and over rents in “defense areas.” 
Leon Henderson, who is the Administrator, has stated that 
he expects ceilings to be placed on a “selective” and not 
an inclusive basis. 


The Main Provisions. 


The law is declared to be in the interest of defense and 
security to stabilize prices; to prevent profiteering, hoard- 
ing and speculation; to protect persons with relatively 
fixed and limited incomes from undue impairment of their 
standards of living; to prevent hardships to persons en- 
gaged in business and to schools, colleges and local gov- 
ernments, which might result from abnormal increases in 
prices. It shall be the policy of the departments and 
agencies of government to work toward a stabilization of 
prices and costs of production. The provisions of the Act 
terminate on June 30, 1943, or earlier by presidential 
proclamation. 

Whenever in the judgment of the Price Administrator 
the price of any commodity rises, or threatens to rise, in 
a manner inconsistent with the purposes of the Act, he 
may by order establish a maximum price which in his 
judgment will be generally fair and equitable. So far as 
practicable, the Administrator in establishing maximum 
prices shall ascertain and give due consideration to the 
prices prevailing between October 1 and October 15, 1941. 
(Special periods are set for rents and farm and fishery 
products; see below.) If there was an abnormal market 
condition for a commodity during the first two weeks of 
October, 1941, then the base is to be the nearest two weeks’ 
period “which is not abnormal as determined by the 
Administrator.” 

Every regulation or order shall be accompanied by a 
statement of the considerations involved in the issuance. 
Temporary orders may be issued for effective periods of 
not more than 60 days. 

The Administrator is given power to stabilize rates for 
rents of housing accommodations in “defense areas.” For 
the setting of ceilings on rentals in such areas, considera- 
tion must be given to the rate prevailing on or about April 
1, 1941. In designating defense rental areas, the Admin- 
istrator shall be guided by recommendations made by state 
or local officials concerned with housing or rents. 

The Administrator may buy or sell at public or private 
sale, and may store or use any commodity upon such 
terms as he shall deem necessary, without regard to any 
provision requiring competitive bidding, whenever in his 
judgment such action is necessary or proper to further 
the purposes of the Act. 

The Administrator is given power to license wholesalers 
and retailers, whenever in his judgment such action is 
necessary to further the purposes of the Act. except that 
this power may not be applied to the selling or distributing 
of newspapers, periodicals, books or other printed or writ- 
ten material, or radio time ; and no license may be required 
of any farmer as a condition of selling any farm com- 
modity produced by him. Violators of any of the provis- 
ions of a license may have their licenses suspended for a 
period of not more than 12 months. 

There is created an Emergency Court of Appeals which 
shall hear aggrieved persons within 30 days after their 
complaint. Violators of the prohibitions named in the Act 
shall upon conviction be subject to maximum penalties 


of fines of not more than $5,000, and to imprisonment for 
not more than two years. 

For farm products it is provided that ceilings shall not 
be set until the price of a given commodity has reached the 
highest of four points, as follows: 

1. The average price for the period 1919-1929; 2. 110 
per cent of parity, which is defined as the purchasing 
power for farm products for the years 1910-1914; 3. The 
price prevailing October 1, 1941; 4. The price prevailing 
December 15, 1941. In addition, the approval of the 


Secretary of Agriculture must be sought by the Price! 
Administrator before a ceiling is set for any farm prices, | 


For fishery products the basic price is to be the average 
for the year 1941. 


The Act provides for price controls to a much wider 


extent than was attempted by the government of the 


United States during 1917-18. 


The Consumer Division, OPA 
In the defense effort the spearhead for consumer pro- 


visory Commission to the Council of National Defense in 
1939, Miss Harriet Elliott of the University of North 
Carolina was named “for consumers.” After several reor- 
ganizations, the Consumer Division of the Commission 
was placed in the OPA. Miss Elliott recently resigned 
and Leon Henderson, the Price Administrator, is also 
executive of the Consumer Division, with Dan A. West 
as Deputy. 

Many other agencies of the federal government have 
been interested in consumer organization and protection. 
The Consumer Division of OPA has consistently called 
attention to the services of the established agencies, while 
it has exercised vigilance in regard to consumer interests. 

The Consumer Division has recommended that all de- 
fense councils, state and local, should have consumers’ 
committees. It has called on clubs, schools, trade unions, 
churches and neighborhood associations to study consumer 
needs in their own communities. A recent announcement 
entitled “One Hundred Thirty-Two Million Consumers” 
contains the following advice: “Watch prices. Do your 
part to keep them down. Check the weight and measure 
of your purchases. Insist on quality information. Con- 
serve resources. See that consumer protection laws are 
enforced. See that consumer services are supplied when 
needed.” Bulletins have been issued under the general 
heading of “Consumer Prices.” The one issued November 
15, 1941, contained, for example, an informing article, 
“Make Labels Tell You More About What To Buy.” 

Some packers and canners are already carrying grade 
markings on their products. But the use of such grading 
services is generally not compulsory, and only consumer 
demand will encourage their use. It is now required by 
law that grades of fruits and vegetables below the C grade, 
known as sub-standard, must appear on all such goods. 
The wise consumer must also remember that with respect 
to brand labels on canned goods, that price and quality 
frequently have no necessary relation to each other. Test 
upon test has shown, it is stated, that A quality is found in 
almost all price ranges, and that C quality occurs even in 
high price goods. Hence the consumer must look for real 
information on labels. Cooperatives (see below) have 
done much to encourage the use of the A B C methods of 
the Department of Agriculture on canned fruits and vege- 
tables. Cooperatives and certain other distributors have 
adopted both grade and descriptive labelling and have done 
much to enable consumers to inform themselves about 
both price and quality. 
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“The Nationwide Co-op Drive” 


Since October, 1941, the consumer cooperatives of the 
nation organized in the Cooperative League (Chicago, 
New York, Washington), have been engaged in a Na- 
tionwide Co-op Drive which is to continue for one year. 


This drive has concentrated the publicity and promotion 


of the consumers’ cooperative movement. The coopera- 
tives participating have adopted a new “Declaration of 
Cooperation” in which a call has been sounded for “new 
pioneers.” It declares that consumers are faced with diffi- 
cult problems of war, race hatred, high cost of living, 
unemployment, insecurity and concentration of wealth and 
power. It is contended that the cooperative movement 
presents a program which substitutes “peace for violence, 
construction for destruction, evolution for revolution.” Mil- 


lions of families throughout the world are participating in 
this program “for abundance through consumer coopera- 


tion.” The declaration goes on to say that the cooperative 
movement promotes peace and order, friendship between 


races and classes, plenty in the place of want, a low cost 
ion of 
ie Ad-| 


of living, employment, ownership among the people, thus 
building an economic democracy. 


The cooperatives are emphasizing the modernization of 
facilities and services. The American consumer seems to 
take to “streamlining” of equipment and facilities. Coop- 
eratives are working zealously to extend the accurate 
labelling of goods with information about grades and 
other essentials of quality. They claim to have set the pace 
for the adoption of the A B C methods recommended by 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 


Existing cooperatives are calling upon their members to 
invest more money in their retail stores and other enter- 
prises. Cooperative leaders believe there has been too much 
“sugar coating.” In order to get co-ops started, con- 
sumers were signed up with very small membership fees 
and investments of only $5.00 or $10.00 for shares of 
stock. The British and Scandinavian experience indicates 
that the member who has $30 to $50 invested in his co- 
operative enterprise tends to give it better patronage and 
more respect. Heavier investments by members will thus 
develop increasing social responsibility, spread ownership 


among the people and fortify cooperatives to meet the 


serious dislocations that come with war and postwar read- 
justments. 

Purchasing cooperatives in rural areas which customa- 
tily handle feed, seed and fertilizer, are being called upon 
to expand their services to food distribution. This trend 
has been evident for some years. The farm cooperatives 
themselves speak of it as adding “home supplies” to the 
“farm supplies” that have been handled. Throughout the 
Middle West cooperatives that were started to handle 
petroleum products are also being encouraged to add gro- 
ceries. 

Cooperatives are “getting into production.” The tradi- 
tional method has been to organize retail stores on a local 
basis, then to federate these units for the purpose of pur- 
chasing by wholesale and then, as experience is developed 
and capital is accumulated, to establish productive units 
under cooperative ownership. In England and Scandina- 
via large factories are thus operated by the cooperative 
wholesales. In the United States cooperatives have begun 
the refining of petroleum and in some instances the opera- 
tion of oil wells. Certain of the farm purchasing co-ops 
are also operating their own fertilizer factories. 


Individual and Family Action 


What can one consumer do for himself? What can a 
family do for its own protection? Must individuals and 
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families look to governments and voluntary organizations ? 
As in the case with many other interests, it appears that 
much must be done by the consumer for himself, no matter 
how zealous the cooperatives and other organizations and 
the government agencies may be. Thoughtful students of 
government point out that consumer protection is a rela- 
tively new aspect of government services. A government 
official remarked several years ago to a member of this 
Department’s staff that Washington had powerful pres- 
sure groups for everybody but consumers. This situation 
seems to be improving. But consumer interests are not 
at the center in Washington, even though notable im- 
provements may be recorded. Also, cooperatives do less 
than two per cent of the retail trade of the nation. Never- 
theless, here and there they have already become “yard- 
sticks” of importance. But individuals and families must 
still do much for their own protection. 

It has been said that the wise consumer is seldom a 
very popular member of his community. For the wise 
consumer must sometimes be a vocal “protestant” and 
must act on the thesis that eternal vigilance is the price of 
good consumption. Furthermore, it takes time to be a 
consumer. The average homemaker, man or woman, has 
not yet begun to take the time necessary to become ac- 
quainted with the most elemental factors in wise consump- 
tion. 

An informing book on Our Interests as Consumers by 
Dorothy Houston Jacobson (New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1941), deals with the individual as well as the social 
aspects of consumer problems. Demand for labels that are 
really informing can be spread by the action of isolated 
individuals. Such persons may be regarded as queer, but if 
enough consumers reach this stage important changes in 
merchandising may result. Somewhat the same principle 
applies with regard to enforcement of food and drug laws 
and municipal regulations for consumer protection. The 
vigilance of individuals encourages the conscientious ad- 
ministrator of regulatory laws. The widespread interest 
in tested products has been noted among many groups and 
has made itself felt in government and business circles. 

The most recent advices from government agencies call 
upon consumers not to hoard food or other essential 
materials. There has been some tendency on the part of 
those whose memories go back to the first World War to 
hoard the items that were scarce in those days. Perhaps 
sugar is the best example. Apparently there is no imme- 
diate danger of any considerable shortage in supplies of 
sugar, yet there have been waves of sugar hoarding. The 
OPA has announced that household use of sugar will be 
rationed at less than one pound per week per person. This 
will be a reduction of at least one-third of the household 
consumption for the year 1941. According to many phy- 
sicians and specialists in nutrition, many American people 
have consumed excessive amounts of sugar anyway, and 
possibly this restriction will improve the public health. 


Price Control in Canada 


There is considerable interest here in the measures in- 
voked by the Canadian government to head off a danger- 
ous inflation by means of comprehensive price controls. A 
systematic description of the Canadian effort, by Kenneth 
R. Wilson, is found in Bulletins From Britain, No. 72, 
published by the British Library of Information, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y., January 14, 1942. Canada 
is aiming to “beat inflation” by a combination of four 
methods: (1) Control of all prices; (2) Control of wages 
and salaries; (3) Priorities and rationing for essential 
supplies; (4) Drastic taxation and extensive sales of 
government securities to the public. 
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At the outset of the war the Canadian government cre- 
ated a Wartime Prices and Trade Board with authority 
to control prices and civilian supplies of the necessities of 
life. During the first two years the application of this 
authority was limited to a selected list of commodities. Its 
aim was primarily to protect consumers against unfair 
prices and undue shortages. Prices in general were al- 
lowed to rise on the assumption that certain increases were 
necessary to achieve full use of productive resources. 


sy the late summer of 1941 the need for full control was 
generally recognized. An amount equivalent to about 40 
per cent of the total income of all the people was being 
devoted to war production. Consequently the production 
of civilian goods was rapidly curtailed. Despite heavy 
taxes and high subscriptions to war loans the Canadian 
public had a greatly increased purchasing power for greatly 
decreased supplies of goods. Prices had advanced rapidly. 

Canada has put an “over-all” ceiling on retail prices, 
effective December 1, 1941. Retail prices are pegged at 
the maximum levels that prevailed during the weeks of 
September 15 to October 11, 1941, now known as the 
“basic period”. This ceiling applies to virtually everything 
the average citizen buys or sells, including practically all 
commodities, twelve essential services and rents. 


The special problems of farm producers have been rec- 
ognized in the price control plan. The prices of products 
sold by Canadian farmers must be sufficient “to maintain 
adequate supplies of farm products, not only for domestic 
requirements but also for the heavy demands from over- 
seas.” Agricultural prices for the base period were rela- 
tively high and generally regarded as satisfactory by the 
farm producers. [Within recent weeks, prairie farmers 
have asked for increases in wheat prices. ] 


The Wartime Prices and Trade Board has 11 members, 
including representatives of the six departments of gov- 
ernment most directly concerned. It is organized in the 
Ministry of Finance. Enforcement of price control has 
been made possible by heavy legal penalties and by the 
authority of the Board to cancel or suspend the licenses 
of any seller. For the most part, however, Canada relies 
for enforcement of this Act upon the loyalty and common 
sense of its citizens. In this effort the women of Canada 
have had a place of major importance. Every Canadian 
housewife has been asked to make her own list of “ceiling 
prices,” at the stores where she customarily buys, and to 
assume responsibility for seeing that she receives the 
protection of the law. 


Comprehensive price control was begun by the Prime 
Minister under the emergency powers of the War Meas- 
ures Act, without debate in Parliament. “A prolonged 
public debate on price control might have aroused public 
apprehension and created the very conditions of panic de- 
mand and run-away prices which the plan was designed to 
forestall.” 

The control of wages and salariés is administered sepa- 
rately by the National War Labor Board, which operates 
in conjunction with similar provincial boards through- 
out the Dominion. The freezing of wages in Canada was 
accompanied by a provision for payment of bonuses to 
compensate for increases in the cost of living, as measured 
by the official governmental index. 

The starting point of the Canadian drive against infla- 
tion was thus the effort to control prices. The theory has 
been that if prices can be held in line, the cost of living 
and wage levels will also remain relatively stable. “The 
success of the Canadian fight against inflation depends 
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largely, therefore, on the outcome of the price contrd 
effort.” 
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sumer movement.” It is a publication of the Institute for 
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Miss Sorenson finds that scientists are becoming “con- 
sumer conscious.” Educators are beginning to look “to- 
ward the consumer.” Everywhere there is new conscious- 
ness and articulation on the part of consumer groups. Miss 
Sorenson declares that business has both used and abused 
the consumer movement. Her final chapter is entitled in 
the form of a question: “Do the pieces make a pattern?” 
If they do it is still a crude pattern. It is hard to estimate 
the strength of the consumer movement, but compared 
with 20 or even 10 years ago the prospect of consumer 
organization seems hopeful. B. Y. L. 
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